“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worp, 


with all readiness 0 


mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 


Prove ailit ings; hold fust that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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In our last number we noticed some er- 
ronious remarks made by the editor of the 
National Gazette respecting Bates’ work. 
In the Gazette of the 13th, a writer over 
the signature of “Veritas” endeavours to 
vindicate them, and adds others of his own 
of a like character. 


The writer admits that the proceed- 
ings of the Meeting for Sufferings must 
be “submitted” to the Yearly Meeting 
before they can be accepted as the “acts 
and proceedings” of that body, and having 
adduced no evidence to prove that their 
proceedings in the present case had been 
so submitted, his assertion that the work 
is “entitied to full confidence as the au- 
thorized publication of the doctrines of 
that body,’”’ is incorrect, according to his 
own admission, until such proof is pre- 
sented. 


The assertion that the Quakers Aave 
never been without a creed, is not a very 
“complete vindication” of the editor’s re- 
marks, which imply that they, UNTIL 
now, have been without one! But as toa 


creed, in the common acceptation of that 
term, they have never had one, nor they 


never will, the assertions of “ Veritas,” to 
the contrary notwithstanding. They have 
their principles, it is true ; and one ot these 
is, to have no creed, as the following tes- 
timonies from two of the ancient wor- 
thies amongst them, will serve to show: 
“This kind of talk of error and heresy, 
hath come among men that have had the 
keeping of their own souls. They have 
taken their own souls into their own hands, 
and have ordered their religion them- 
selves, or have had somebody” to order it 
for them. And a great many of them 


have met together to make creeds, and 
1X 


catechisms, and confessions, and orthodox 
doctrines, that might certainly be profess- 
ed and subscribed. -So afterwards some 
have come and found fault with them. 
Then they must have a council to try 
them. Then these go off and are laid 
aside, and others are given in the room of 
them: so that these men have set up for 
themselves. These would not be under 
the government and prescription of God, 
as children under the government of a fa- 
ther; but they will set up religions them- 
selves, and say to the rest of the world, ‘if 
you own any thing contrary to our princi- 
ples, you are a heretic, and being a here- 
tic, you are to be rooted out and cut off. 
Do not vou read in the scripture, that 
whoever hears not the Prophet, that was 
to come into the world, should be cut off ? 
What, will not you hear Christ speak in 
the church? Will not you hear Christ 
speak? Thechurch cannot speak with- 
out a head ; if you will not hear the church 
you must be cut off’? Then they have 
fallen to hanging, and burning, and killing, 
and destroying people, and nations not a 
few. 4nd this comes from their making 
faiths, and creeds, and ordering religion 
themselves. All their barbarous and in- 
human cruelties, martyring and dungeon- 
ing people, comes from. their making 
faiths themselves; and of all things no- 
thing is more desperately wicked, and they 
did not know it. ‘The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked, 
who can know it?? Men know not how 
proud and arrogant they themselves are, 
and yet they would be ordering the hearts 
and minds, and consciences of others ; and 
out of this hath sprungall superstition and 
idolatry, because men would not give up 
their hearts to God. ‘Thou shait have 
ine other Gods but me” This command- 
|, ment is great in itself; strict in theterms ; 
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DOCTRINES. 


* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self. Their neighbours could not see 
‘with their eyes; therefore they would be 
hanging, and burning, and destroying one 


 another.—[ Crisps’ Sermons, edit. 1787, frp. 


27, 28. 

“They [the Quakers] distinguish be- 
tween imposing any practice that imme- 
diately regards FAITH OR WORSHIP (which 
is never to be done, nor suffered, or sub- 
mitted unto) and requiring Christian com- 
pliance with those methods that only re- 
spect church business in its more civil part 
and concern, and that regard the discreet 
and orderly maintenance of the character 
of the Society, as a sober and religious 
community.”—[Penn’s pref. to Fox's 
Journal. 

The extracts alluded to by “ Vindex,” 
are stated by “ Veritas” to be “the ac- 
knowledged doctrines of the society,” and 
hence, in the main point, a “similar 
work” tothat of Bates, by his own ad- 
mission, however he contradicts his own 
words in another place. He tells us too 
that these extracts stand recorded as an 
#xPOSE Of the doctrines of Friends—“ an 
axfiose,” al yet locked up in the minute 
book of the committee !—* Acknowledged 
doctrines” of the body, and yet ordered 
by that body to be suppressed! What 
he says about “the attempt which was 
made to put it [the creed] down by e2- 
junging it from the minutes of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings,” having “totally fail- 
ed,” is but a mere quibble, as the Yearly 
Meeting directed the minute made by 
them prohibiting the publication of the 
work to be recorded on their book as a 
standing testimony against the creed- 
making system. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting : 
RESPECTED FRiIENDS—A work has 
lately issued from the press, entitled 
“ Doctrines of Friends.” Being a mem- 
ber of that religious community, of whose 
faith this book is presented as containing 


an exposition—as an attempt to “ set forth 
clearly the acknowledged doctrines of the 
Society, in all material points,” I may be 
supposed to feel sufficient interest in the 
subject to excuse the following strictures, 
and your certificate of examination and 
approval, prefixed to the work itself, con- 
stitutes my apology for addressing myself 
to you. 

That a difference of ofinion existed 
amongst our primitive Friends on certain 
points, which the author of this work 
deems “material,” there is too much evi- 
dence afforded by their. writings, to admit 
of a doubt; but this difference then did 
not break, nor even in the least slacken, 
the cord of their religious union, for they 
were too well grounded in all the essen- 
tials of Christianity—there was too much 
frractical righteousness and holiness a- 
mongst them, to admit of a contention re- 
specting opinions, the nature of which 
could not be tested by experience, or the 
immediate operation, or unfoldings of di- 
vine truth on their own minds ; and adopt- 
ing this as their PRIMARY rule of faith and 
practice, they were preserved from those 
violent collisions which had, for more than 
a thousand years, divided the Christian 
Church. The nature of that religious 
bond, by which they professed to be uni- 
ted, did not admit of any creed, or confes- 
sion of faith, to bind the free spirit of man, 
vainly attempted by other Christian sects, 
and always a prolific source of schism and 
confusion. 

Believing that the only true foundation 
of religious knowledge rested on the im- 
mediate revelations and operations of di- 
vine internal light,* on the understand- 
ings of men, individually ; and that true 
saving faith was the offspring of this light 
alone, convincing the soul, and not to be 
imparted by books, or men: and seeing, 
moreover, that this divine light is not at 
the command of individuals, nor commu- 
nities; and that the unfoldings of it are 
gradual, from day to day, from year to 
year, and from age to age; varying in its 
progression, according to the capacity for 
improvement and advancement :—pro- 
fessing such views of the economy of di- 
vine Goodness, in the salvation of man- 


* Vid. Doctrines of Friends, p. 181. 
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kind, it would have been a glaring discre- 
pance in them to have instituted the lop- 
ping and stretching system—creeds and 
confessions—in order to bring the faith of 
each and every individual, at once to the 
same standard !! 


The spirit of man, thus free from arti- 
ficial restraints, and at liberty to avail it- 
self of the successive developements, and 
discoveries made to it, by that principle 
which leads “ into all truth,” must neces- 
sarily give rise to different views, in differ- 
ent individuals, and in the same individual, | 
in the different stages of religious pro- 
gress. Such was the state of the Society 
ef Friends in its early days, and such re- 
mains to be its state at the present time; 
with this difference, however, that for- 
merly it did not weaken the internal bond | 
of religious union, but now, by reason, it is 
feared, of a degeneracy as it regards es- 
sentials, and a laying too great a stress on 
an outward bond of union,—a thinking to 
be made perfect by the flesh, like a peo-— 
ple tormerly, after beginning in the spirit | 
—the Society has been jostled off its old 
foundation, and some are found to be of | 
Paul, and some of Affollos. In this state 
of things the work of Elisha Bates has | 
been brought forth; and although the 
writer states that it is not a controversial | 
work, yet the manner in which the differ- | 
ent controverted points are treated, makes 
it sufficiently evident, that the book has _ 
been written, mainly, or purposely, to 
meet these points, and that therefore it is, 
in fact, a controversial work. But had 
any doubts remained on this subject, the | 
framphlet, which the same author has 
published, and which has also your sanc- 
tion, dated some months after that affixed 


to the principal work, were sufficient to 
remove them. 


But this work is not only controversial, 
but exfiarte also. In proof of this, I shall, 
in the sequel, furnish abundant evidence. 
At present I will content myself with 
drawing your attention to a single case. 
‘The author is making extracts from 
William Pena’s writings in order to 
show what opinions he entertained re- 
specting Christ’s outward appearance, 
and in page 81 the following singularly | 


mutilated extrac} is presented tous. The ! 


part omitted by the author is included in 
brackets; the part quoted is in italics : 


Mutilated Extract 


“ His righteous life, with respect to its 
appearance in that body, was grieved by 
sin, and the weight of the iniquity vf the 
whole world, with the concernment of its 
eternal well-being, lay hard ufion him ; 
nor was his manhood insensible of it: un- 
der the load of this did he travail: alone 
hetrod the wine press: [7° that is, 
that all others were then insensible of 
eternal wrath, which would be the 
portion of impenitent persons, as well as 
that it was his great care, and deep tra- 
vail, that the holy, yet oppressed seed, 
might arise over the pressures of iniquity 
in the hearts of men to bruise the ser- 
pent’s head in all. And as outwardly he 
gave his outward life for the world, so he 
might inwardly shed abroad in their souls 
the blood of God, that is, the holy purify- 
ing life and virtue, which is in him, as the 
Word-God, and as which, he is the light 
and life of the world. 

This was it which gave the manhood 
the understanding it had, and fitted it for 
so great an embassy ; by whose power 
alone it fasted, prayed, preached, cast out 
devils, wrought miracles, lived that most 
unblemished life, patiently suffered death, 
was raised for an holy confirmation, mau- 
gre all the military opposition of the 
Jews. And this divine power it was 
which accompanied the ministry of his 
followers, rendering it efficacious to con- 
viction and conversion. So that the, 
invisible, spiritual and divine life, princi- 
ple, or nature, was the root and fountain of 
all which is sometimes ascribed in scrip- 
ture to the body, by that common figure, 
or way of speaking amongst men, the thing 
containing, which was the body, for the 
thing contained, which was the eternal 
power, wisdom, life, &c..4§] Vot that we 
should irreverently rob the holy body of 
whatsoever acknowledgment is justly due, 
nor yet separate that which God hath join- 
ed. [J7~Though I confess, with holy fear, 
I dare not attribute that to an external pre-. 
jared being, which is the natural, proper, 
and only work of the divine light and life 
to operate and effect. But certainly, if 
some men in scripture are entitled sa- 
viours because of the eontribution of their 
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trials, travails, and labours towards the 
salvation of mankind, of much more right 


| 


is that honeur ascribable to him who had | 


the spirit without measure. For I do free- | 
ly acknowledge the holy manhood to have | 
been, in some sense, a co-worker and part- | 
ner with the divine life in those trials, 
weights, sufferings, and travails for man- | 
kind. Yet, as it was the divine power, in | 


them that made them serviceable in that | 


great work, so was it the divine life in him | 
which made that holy manhood what it | 


Was; and therefore ought we, chiefly, to | 


appropriate the salvation to Christ, asthe - 


Word-God, and to the hely manhood, not | 


any otherwise than instrumentally, or by 
the same divine power in and through it: 
I mean as it was a chosen instrument or 
vessel, in and by which God declared the 
blessed glad tidings of love, and his mes- 


sage of reconciliation to the world. In- 


which he gave the most heavenly exam- 
ple of purity, and through whose whole 


life, doctrine, and death, did shine forth | 


the clearest evidences of truth, goodness, 
mercy, patience, deep travail for the 
worid, self-denial, holiness, and triumph- 
ent martyrdom.) ff 


true meaning of the sentences quoted are, 


mined by, that part whieh is omitted, as 
is plainly exhibited by the words “ iat 


excluded paragraphs. 


If it be said, in defence of E. Bates, that 


he has only quoted what has been pre- 
viously mutilated by another hand, | an- 


} 


| 


The author in his preface very justly 
remarks, “It is perhaps one of the laws of 
nature, that objects assume a degree of 
the shade, which belongs to the medium 
through which they are seen: and this is 
as true in the mora/, as in the physical 
world.” ‘This is intended as a caution to 
his readers, in forming a judgment of 
this work ; and it belonged, in a peculiar 
manner, to you, my friends ;—for on you 
has society placed the high responsibility 
which attaches to the privilege of fromot- 
ing, or suppressing “all writings relative 
to our religious principles.” ‘Through 
what medium, may I not ask, has this 
work been “examined and approved,” 
whilst such extraordinary mutilations as 
above pointed out, have been permitted. 
to pass uncorrected ?* 

An enemy to Creeds. 


EXTRACT. 


“The practice of some of the ancient 
Heathens, who offered human sacrifice, 
and butchered men to please their Gods, 


| was a dreadful barbarity, not capable of 


Here it is readily perceived that the | ey 
| had mercy and mitigation in it, compared 


| tothe more unrestrained and merciless 
in both cases, dependent on, and deter- || oD oat 
| genius of those Pagan Christians, who, 


| from a principle of religion, or from any 


; 
’ 


| 


| 


swer, that in adofiting the example, he 
| 


has fairly made the act his own: were it 


of his preface, professes to avoid quoting 
from controversial writings, for certain 
reasons there given; yet this extract is 


troversy !” Again, he says, in page 45 


from an essay “in direct and pointed con- | 
} 


“We know that detached sentences, may 
be taken from any writiag we please, and 
by the help of constructions, be made to 
convey an idea, aliogether different from 
that intended by the writer”’!! To show 
how aptly this remark applies to the au- 
thor’s own case, requires no illustration. 


principle, | promote the killing 
re | principle, avow and } g, 
40," Ecc sina: “though,” which begin the | punishing, and distressing of men for the 


free sentiments of their souls, and for their 
notions of God and religion. 


“The ancient human sacrificers confin- 
ed themselves to a stated number ; onc 
or a few generally sufficed : and this bru- 


or tish devotion was either extraordinary, by 
P the direction of some lying oracle, or re- 
excused. Besides, the author in page four | 


peated at large intervals. But the Chris- 
tian sacrificers of men have rarely known 
such moderation, rarely set such bounds 
to their devout thirst of human blood; all 


*Similar mutilations are observable 
throughout most of the extracts from 
William Penn’s writings: such parts are 
quoted as suit the author’s purpose, and 
other parts, although essential to convey 


the true sense of the whole, are omitted, 


asin the example given. These will be 


, more fully noticed in another place. 
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who did not say with them, and dream 
with them, and practise their jargon and 
tures, were proper victims. Hence 
myriads have been butchered to assuage 
their holy fury, and the blood of nations 
let out, has not been enough to assuage it. | 
Hence the Irish massacre, a human sacri- | 


fice to Popery of some hundred thousands: | 
hence the like sacrifice of thirty thousand | 
at Paris; and of three times as many all | 
over France at the same time; hence the 
long continued murder of the Waldenses 
and Albigenses, the destruction and ex- 
pulsion of the Moors in Spain, and of the 
Hugonots in France ; hence the dreadful 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
WAR. 


The following is a letter addressed to 
the King of England by Thomas Thrush, 
on resigning his commission as a captain 


| in the royal navy, on the ground of the un- 


lawfulness of war. Printed in London— 
1825. 


“* Tam not mad, most noble Festus; but 


sheak forth the words of truth and sc- 
berness. 


“SrrE—Whena subject presumes pub- 
licly to address his sovereign, on a mat- 


_ter which he deems of the very highest 

| importance to the welfare and happiness 

| of mankind, he cannot, if his motives are - 
| pure, help feeling much anxiety to acquit 
himself m a way that may best promote 

_his views; that may give no offence to the 

| sovereign he addresses; and that may, as 

_ much as possible, disarm public censure. 


ravages committed by the inquisitors, who 
: act so much like devils, that they can 
i scarce be thought men; hence all the 
sf mad and cruel wars for religion; and 
hence the oppressions, imprisonments, and 
executions any where upon any religious 
account. 


“The Mahometan faquirs in the Indies 


are such distracted and bloody villains for 
their religion, which indeed was founded 
in phrenzy and blood, that when they re- 
turn from their pious pilgrimage to Mec- 
ca, drunk with devotion, and flaming with 


zeal, many of them run through the streets, | 
or into the first crowd they meet withal, | 
stabbing and killing with a poisoned dag- | 


ger, allthat are not Mahomcetans, till they 
themselves are killed; and when they 
are, they are reckoned saints and martyrs 
by their priests and the rabble. They 
are solemnly buried ; tombs are built for 
them and richly adorned; where devo- 
tion is paid, and alms are given; and a 


livelihood is got by the dervices that look | to the letter lam addressing to your Ma- 
after them. This is all pure zeal, both | 


the murder, and the worship paid to the | to which this letter relates. In both cases 


I am acting, and I feel the weighty re- 


murderer. 
“What are all persecutors but furious 


faquirs? Only most of them are not so | 


much in earnest, and will run no risques I! 
to be martyrs. Will any man, who is not | 


“This, Sire, is my case; and when I 
inform your Majesty that the purport of 
this letter is to announce my resignation 
of the commission and rank I hold in your 


| Majesty’s Naval Service, from a convic- 


tion that my retaining them is incompati- 
ble with my Christian profession, it will 
be obvious that my situation, if not one of 


great difficulty, is, at least, one of peculiar 
delicacy. It will be equally obvious, that 
_ it is no easy matter for me to avoid giving 
_ offence, or even to escape censure. 


“The difficulties of my situation are in- 
creased by the consideration that I have 
no precedent for my guidance, either as 


jesty, or td the important and unusual act 


sponsibility, solely on my own judgment, 
and without the aid of precedent or ex- 
ample. This consideration ought to make 
me both humble and circumspect; that I 


a Mahometan, say that these faquirs | may neither donor say any thing of which 


are not madmen and villains? And yet | 
are not all persecutors apt to do the same 
thing, and to use the same plea with the 
mad faquirs? They are sure that their 
worships and opinions are true; that the 
way and religion of those whom they 


hate and persecute are false.” 


I may hereafter see just cause to repent. 
I trust, Sire, this will not be my case; for 
on the subject of these pages I have not 
thought lightly or casually, but seriously 
and intensely ; and this not mevely during 
a week, a month, or even a year, but al- 
most daily for the lastthree years, After 
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endeavouring to gain the best information 
on a subject continually becoming more 
interesting to me; and after imploring the 
guidance of that Being who alone can di- 
rect the hearts of men to what is right; 
my scruples concerning the accordancy 
of the military profession with the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion have end- 
ed in the conviction, that the duties of this 
profession are altogether irreconcilable 
with the plain fundamental principles of 
our holy religion. 


“ Considering the subject matter of this 
letter, and the profession of its writer, it 
might be deemed more respectful to your 
Majesty, as well as to the distinguished 
persons who compose the Board of Ad- 
miralty, that I should, according to pro- 
fessional etiquette, address myself to them, 
through their Secretary. After due con- 
‘sideration, it appears necessary for me,on 
the present occasion, to depart from this 
custom. Whether, Sire, I regard your 
Majesty as the fountain of military rank 
and honour, or. as the Supreme Head of 
the Church of Christ in the nation you 
govern, but more especially as the latter, 
I feel it to be my duty to address these 
pages to your Majesty; and I trust that 
my boldness, in doing so, will not be con- 
sidered as a departure from Christian hu- 
mility, or from the deference and duty 
justly required from a subject tohis sover- 
eign. 


* Whena man, by many years of assi- 
guity and active exertion, has gained a 
highly respectable rank in his profession ; 
yvhen, indeed, he has nearly arrived at the 
g;oal of his wishes,—it may be expected 
that he will thankfully enjoy this rank, 
and its emoluments. But when, instead 
of doing so, he, in advanced life, resigns 
these, he is likely to be taxed with some- 
thing beyond mere imbecility,—the re- 
mark of Festus to St. Paul will scarcely 
be thought toe sevére for a person acting 
thus at variance with common feelings 
and practice. As this remark may pos- 
sibly be applied to me ; I hope, though I 
have no pretensions to the learning of the 
Apostle, that I may be permitted to an- 
swer in his words, that ‘I am not mad, but 
speak forth the words of truth and sober- 


“pess.” 


“To account for a conduct so perfectly 
strange and unusual, is a duty I owe to 
your Majesty: but before I proceed to dis- 
charge this duty it may be proper to ex- 
amine how far I may lawfully, under any 
circumstances, withdraw myself from my 
profession. 

“In whatever light I regard my half- 
pay, I am duly sensible that my engage- 
ment to your Majesty and my country is 
one of a very sacred nature, and that I 
ought to be able to adduce weighty and 
satisfactory reasons for the step I am ta- 
king. I cannot be ignorant that such a 
line of conduct, if generally adopted, would 
produce very important consequences to 
society in all nations: I therefore feel it, 
not only an imperative duty to your Ma- 
jesty, to my brother-officers, and to the 
world at large, but also a most sacred du- 
ty to my Maker, that I should, with the 
greatest plainness, state my reasons, or 
rather my apology, for a proceeding 
which, as far as I know, is in modern times 
unprecedented. In doing this, it will be 
my most anxious wish and endeavour to 
observe that deference and profound re- 
spect justly due to your Majesty’s person, 
and to the elevated and important station 
you fill. Should I fail in doing this, I en- 
treat you, Sire, to believe that my failure 
does not arise froma wish to withhold 
from your Majesty the honour justly due 
to you ; but from an overpowering anxiety 
to*render unto God the things that are 
God’s.’ 

“ Although, Sire, I feel the fullest con- 
viction that the case } am going, hypo- 
thetically, to state, culld not under any 
circumstances happeu to me; yet permit 
me to suppose, though living under your 
protection, that I should so far forget my 
obligations and my allegiance to your Ma- 
jesty as to unite myself to your enemies. 
Were I, by any possibility, implicated in 
a transaction so truly degrading, I should 
consider it as my first duty, as soon as J 
became sensible of the enormity of my 
crime, to make the most ample and the 
most public reparation for it, Though 
my doing so might subject me to the 
charge of cowardice and treachery ; yet, 
unquestionably, it would be my bounden 
duty to retrace my steps and return to 


|} my allegiance to you, my lawful sovereign; 
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and it would be equally my duty to do this | 


in the most public manner. 

“In some points my own real situation 
appears to me very similar to the imagi- 
nary case I have here stated. With much 
zeal and sincerity I entered into the Na- 
val Service of your Majesty’s revered fa- 
ther, and swore allegiance to him. This 
allegiance is now, of course, due to your 
Majesty, as his lawful successor. When 
I entered into this solemn contract, I en- 
tertained no apprehension that I was act- 
ing in opposition to the principles of the 
Christian religion; nor did any appre- 
hension of this kind ever arise in my mind 
during the time I was actively employed 
in the service of mycountry. Nay, so far 
from suspecting that I was departing trom 
Christian rectitude, it appeared to me al- 


fail in any important duty to his sovereign 
In other words, if a subject is careful te 
‘render unto God, the things that are 
God’s,’ it will be hardly possible for him 
to withhold from his sovereign those 


| things that are lawfully due to him. In 
| Christianity, one duty implies the other ; 


and thus the duty to the Prince is placed 
upon the most solid foundation, as forming 
an essental part of a Christian’s duty to 


God. But, Sire, permit me with great 


deference and respect to observe, that the 
claims of any earthly sovereign, parent, 
or benefactor, to our gratitude, our love, 
and our obebience, ought not for a mo- 
ment to be put in competition with those 


|of our Maker. And it is, Sire, not only 


our bounden duty, but also our highest in- 


terest, to render unconditional and abso- 


} tained an idea of my profession being ir- 
| yet after passing several years in retire- | 


© more closely inspecting the Christian pre- | 
©) cepts, and reviewing my past life, it ap- | 
} pears tome that while I have been serv- | 
hing my king and my country, if not bril- 
Hy liantly, yet faithfully, 1 have been acting 
© in open disobedience to the plain and posi- 
1} tive commands of another and a superior | 


| those of your Majesty, or of any earthly 


) sonable to conclude, that so long as a sub- 


most certain, if I should lose my life in lute obedience to God alone. 

the service of my king and my country, | “During the latter part of those years 
that this would serve as a kind of passport | of retirement which I have mentioned, 
to the favour and acceptance of God. | this and other Christian truths have be- 
This opinion, which has been frequently | Come strongly impressed on my mind ; 
inculcated by ministers of the Gospel of | 2d conscience has told me, that, however 
Peace, as wellas by pagan writers, is, Ij honourable my profession may be consid- 
believe, generally entertained by those | ered, it is impossible for a man to be at the 
who think at all when they enter the na- | S4me time a faithful follower of Christ 
val or military profession. and a warrior by profession. The mo- 
“Those, Sire, who live much in the 
world are imperceptibly led to think, and | poe se 
act, upon the principles of those with |: be allowed the expression) as a Christian. 
whom they associate. %. hough, in the bu- He forfeits that liberty, that freedom to 
sy scenes of naval service, I never enter- | think, to speak, and to act, on moral and 
| religious principles, which, as a Christian, 
itishis privilege, as well as his duty, to 
maintain. 

“Tf a subject may be permitted to make 
| the remark, your Majesty appears to en- 
' tertain opinions similar to these. In con- 
| firming the sentence of a Court Martial 
held on a foreign station on two officers for 
| disobedience of orders, your Majesty most 
justly observes that, ‘if religious frrinci- 
| files were allowed to be urged by individ- 


reconcilable with the religion of Christ 3 


ment bordering on seclusion; and after 


i : | ual officers as a pilea for disobedience o 
allegiance are prior, and paramount, to the the army 
sustain an injury which might be danger- 
ous to the state. Surely, Sire, this is 

Christianity being considered as a part || equivalent to saying that men who are 
of the laws of the land, it would seem rea- || imbued with religious principles,or Chris- 
| tians, are unfit for the military service. 
Of the justice of your Majesty’s remark, 
or of the equity of the sentence of the 


sovereign. 


ject obeys the precepts of the divine 
Founder of this religion, he can hardly 
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fession, and to assemble by thousands for 
the avowed purpose of deliberately shed- 
ding human blood, is as clearly contrary 
to the plain and positive precepts of Jesus, 
as it is abhorrent to those natural feelings 
of humanity that, till blunted or pervert- 
ed by education, are in mercy impressed 
on our hearts by our wise and benevolent 
Creator. Entertaining these opinions ; 
believing that they will be approved by 
roy future Judge; and, as a Christian, de- 
termined never to draw a sword, or pulla 
trigger, for the purpose of shedding hu- 
man blood ; nor yet to return a blow for a 
blow, or an insult for an insult; 1 feel my- 
self perfectly unfit for your Majesty’s Na- 
yal Service, and J think I should not act 
either honestly or consistently, in retain- 
ipg My commissiors 


Ete Court, no one conversant in military dis- “JT am aware, Sire, that the step I have 
TEP cipline can entertain a doubt. ‘Thinking |} taken might, in times less liberal and en- 
Al men, who believe that their professional |} lightened, have subjected me to severe 
A duty interferes with their duty to God, || pains and penalties. I am thankful that 
ought not to halt between two opinions. I live in times when the Christian relj- 
“Since I have been led to the examina- bane 
tion of the foregoing opinions, my co when it is considered essen- 
tions from reflection and from reading, es- tial ine aes the pewertal 
i pecially from reading the Holy Scrip- and civilized nations; and I feel much 
tures, have become established. Indeed confidence that your Majesty, though you 
i there is scarcely a chapter in the New may condemn the step I have 7 aken, will 
Testament that does not virtually con- || #PProve Sore 
| gemn war—scarcely a command or a pre- dictated. Were the subjects of your Ma- ‘, 
cept, to which a professed warrior can | jesty, and of other sovereigns, to act gene- 8 
pay unconditional obedience. I therefore, | have adopted, 
Sire, as a Christian, looking forward to || hough some local and temporary incon. i 
| existence beyond the grave, feel myself | venience might be the result, extensive * 
compelled to resign, and lay at your Ma- | 
ay) jesty’s feet, that commission in your Na- mation: nor is it probable that universal 4 
+t val Service, which I laboured with dili- peace will ever be established on any § 
B gence and fidelity to attain ; and on which, other basis than unconditional obedience ‘ 
when attained, no one placed a higher | 
a value than myself. I see no alternative, | Suppose, Sire, that instead of your i 
ait Sire, between doing this and relinquishing | Majesty’s subjects adopting _ pacific i 
those glorious hopes of immortality which | system, the French, whom, alas’ oraey e 
our Saviour holds out to those, and to those | to the fundamental principles of our reli: 
| Pah only, who obey his precepts. gion, we have been trained to regard a 
| our natural enemies,—Suppose, Sire, tha i 
“Jn camps and fleets, and in the busy |! they should set the glorious example tj 
scenes of public life, the awful threats and the world, and ‘beat their swords int im 
| the cheering hopes of the Gospel do not || plough-shares ;’ would your Majesty, cm 
a receive the consideration they deserve. } would your subjects, or would other nai 
He Withdrawn from those scenes, my mind | tions, regard this as a misfortune? In- a 
| has become more and more impressed |) stead of thus considering it, would it nol 
at | with the clearest conviction, that for men || be hailed by all as a most auspicious 
| to devote themselves to the military pro- | event? And, instead of thereby subject: Ff 


ing themselves to insult, would they noi 
command the admiration, the esteem, ani Im 
the friendship, of every civilized, and eve 
of every savage nation? May it hence-# 
forth, Sire, be the ambition of Britain al j 
France, to set to other nations the glorious (i 
example of cultivating a Christian in 
stead of a martial spirit. - 
“In withdrawing myself from your Ma 
jesty’s Naval Service, I have the consola- 3 
tion of doing it in a time of profound i 
peace, when the least possible objection Ii 
can be made to such a measure. It is al- 
so less repugnant to my feelings to retire 
from half pay than from actual service. 
This pay, I have been led to believe, is 
not only considered as a reward for pas 
services, but also as a retaining fee, for 


| future exertions. Being unwilling to com- 
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ply with the terms, I feel that I am not 
entitled to the fee; and that I ought not 
to receive it. Did I, on the other hand, 
regard my half pay as exclusively a re- 
ward for past services ; having earned it 
by what I now consider as a transgression 
of Christian duty, or as a desertion of my 
allegiance to God, it appears to me, in re- 
ceiving it, that I virtually renew, or con- 
tinue, my disobedience. If I may be al- 
lowed to apply to myself the figurative 
and emphatical language of St. Paul, ‘I 
erucify afresh the Lord Jesus Christ, (the 
Prince of Peace) and put him and his re- 
ligion to an open shame.’ 

“'To enumerate only a few of the evils 
emanating from war would swell this let- 
ter far beyond the limits to which it is my 
wish toconfine it. Of war it may safely 
be affirmed that, if it does not cause, it 
aggravates every evil, moral or political, 
by which mankind is assailed. Inthe Old | 
Testament, war, or the sword, is uniform- 
ly spoken of as the instrument whereby | 
God punishes rebellious and idolatrous na- | 
tions. This ought to be regarded as a | 
warning voice from Heaven, both to na- | 
tions and individuals, not to engage in it. 

“J might here, Sire, lay down my pen, 
trusting that in situations of considerable 
difficulty I have acted (at least according 
to the best of my judgment) on correct 
Christian principles. It seems necessary, 
however, upon an occasion hke the pre- 
sent, that I should endeavour to prove 
that I have acted on these principles. 

“The prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, when taken in connexion with the 
precepts of the Gospel, appear decisive 
against the practice of war, under the 
Christian dispensation. To this evidence 
T appeal with the more satisfaction, as it 
affords, at the same time, the pleasing 
and sure testimony, that the degrading and 
sanguinary scenes of past and present 
times are not to endure, but on the con- 
trary, that they will be succeeded by ages 
of permanent peace and happiness. 

“Tam not, Sire, so great a visionary as 
to expect that the example of any indi- 
vidual, much less of one so little known to 
the world as myself, will have the least 
influence with others; yet I confidently 
anticipate that a time will arrive, when 


got only insulated individuals, but when 


men in great numbers,—when the nations 
—when many feofile (Isaiah ii. 4) will act 
on the same principles that I Rave done. 
I do not entertain this belief, merely be- 
cause I think the divine precepts of 
the Christian Religion are admirably 
calculated to produce so glorious an 
event, or because the ‘signs of the 
times’ lead reflecting persons to expect 
it; but chiefly because I am a believer in 
those prophecies of the Old Testament 
which speak of this devoutly to be wished 
for event as acertainty. These prophe- 
cies give evidence concerning this tri- 
ump of Christianity, with as much preci- 
sion and clearness as they testify the 
truth of Christianity itself. Their ac- 
complishment, indeed, seems to form a 
necessary connecting link in the grand 
chain of the prophecies concerning Chris- 


| tianity: this link wanting, the fortress of 


Christian truth is rendered assailable, 
and is expesed to the attacks of Jews and 
sceptics, who taunt Christians with the 
remark that their religion cannot be true, 
inasmuch as the Prince of Peace is not 
yet come into the world. As it was, Sire, 
the practice of our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles to appeal to the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, it seems wise that Chris- 
tians of the present day, in examining a 
disputed point, such as the lawfulness of 
war, should follow the example of these 
infallible guides.” 
( To be continued.) — 


GEORGIA AND THE CREEEHS. 
(Concluded from page 121.) 


“There is wisdom and mental great- 
ness in this resolution. They know what 
they have been—they feel what they are. 
When they reflect upon the power and in- 
dependence of their ancestors, and contrast 
their state with the dependent and uncer- 
tain condition of their descendants ; tanta- 
lized with hopes of clvilization, which we 
forbid them to realize—protracting a mis- 
erable existence, rendered wretched by 
repeated and compulsory removals farther 
into the wilderness, as the white men ap- 
proach them; they may well demand, 
in the shades of death, a refuge from the 
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persecution and heartless contempt of the 
more powerful race which occupies the 
country. When they find the fire of civ- 
ilization (for to them it has been a scorch- 
ing and consuming flame) encircling their 
settlements, and daily narrowing their 
limits, and obstacles thrown in the way of 
their improvement, which they had been 
taught not to expect; what wonder is it, 
that in their despair, like the scorpion, 
they seck in death, relief from pangs, 
from which they can see no other means 
of escaping? Let us shun, as we would 


‘the blackest dishonour, all agency in 


bringing upon them this fate. 


“ This self-devotion of a whole people 
will not be without its effect. ‘he Indian 
huts, it is true, cannot be compared with 
the Roman senate house; and a Creek 
chieftan and his tribe, falling under 
American bayonets, will not have the 
imposing appearance of conscript fathers 
in their ivory chairs, submitting with 
dignity to the rage of the barbarians of 
Gaul; but the moral effect of a whole 
people offering up their lives with silent 
resignation upon the altar of patriotism, 
will be the same in Georgia as in Italy, 
and will place the Indian upon an equali- 
ty with the Roman soul. Will congress 
consent to suffer this tragedy to be per- 
formed, with the sanction of the national 
government, and despoil the Creeks of 


their land, to distribute it among the 


inhabitants of Georgia by a land lottery ? 
Such is the object of this treaty—such is 
the manner in which it must be execu- 
ted ; and the state legislature has provided 
for the immediate survey and distribution 
in this shape, no doubt with the view of 
preventing the interference of congress, 
by setting up the doctrine of vested rights, 
as an obstacle to nullifying the treaty. 
Whether this plea shall prevail, congress 
must decide. It if a most grave and im- 
portant question, deeply affecting our 
national character, and the success of 
free institutions. What an argument 
would it put in the mouths of the abso- 
lute party in the old world, to have these 
proceedings sanctioned by the represen- 
tatives of the American people. We 
might then prate of our regard for justice, 
ef our respect for human rights; and we 


should prate in vain. They would an- 
swer our tirade against the ambition and 
cruelty of the monarchs of Europe, by 
pointing to the expulsion and extirpation 
of the Creeks, and challenge us to find a 
parallel in the blackest page of Euro- 
pean history. Even the Turkish Divan 
might reply to our Greek resolutions and 
our Greek subscriptions, by expressing 
its infidel abhorrence at the unnecessary, 
perfidious, and dastardly inhumanity, of 
Christian republicans towards defenceless 
Indians. ‘We, they might retort, ‘meet 
men in arms, who rebel against their an- 
cient masters; but you massacre women 
and children, and defenceless savages, te 
whom you have pledged your national 
faith for their safety and protection.’ 
From such a stain, may congress acting 
with prudence, but with vigour, deliver 
the republic. It now has it in its power 
to manifest a strict adherence to principle, 
that will do more honour to the United 
States than hundreds of victories achieved 
by sea and by land. Such an instance of 
self-denial, will prove us to be sincere in 
our professions, and exalt our national 
character beyond the reach of scepticism. 

“These Indians, too, will contribute to 
our honour in after ages. They have 
already succeeded in the work of civiliza- 
tion, beyond the sanguine hopes of their 
most ardent friends. They have relin- 
quished hunting, and become farmers and 
herdsmen. The forest begins to disap- 
pear from around them, and vast fields, 
rich with grain, smiling orchards, and 
meadows covered with flocks and herds, 
are found in the midst of the wiiderness, 
as monuments of the philanthropic and 
humane policy of the national govern- 
ment, and of the ability of the aboriginals 
to preserve their name, and to take their 
station among the civilized nations of the 
earth. Neither is it upon the soil alone 
that the hand of civilization is seen. 
Their manners are softened, their minds 
improved by education. The useful arts 
are introduced among them: The shut- 
tle and the loom, and the hammer and 
anvil are heard in their huts, and school 
houses and churches seen in their villa- 
ges. The blood-stained hatchet is buried, 
it is hoped, forever; and Christianity 
and civilzation, aided by the enlightened 
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licy of our government, are gradually 

sing these tribes from a state of igno- 
ya ce and barbarity. With this happy 

ospect on one side, and impending ruin 
fl extirpation on the other, these help- 
a. children of the forest appeal to the 
Hepresentatives of the American people, 
and call upon them to rescue them from 
Bepradation, exile, and death. They 
fve aright to a kind and attentive au- 
@ence. They are men like ourselves— 
pre ignorant, less civilized and powerful, 
lm still men. ‘To their present state 
Wey have been reduced or advanced, ac- | 
Merding to the decision of this question, | 
By the arrival of Europeans. The few 
em forts, hopes, and pleasures they have, 
Mey highly value. Their apparent in- 
Masibility is the result of education, and 
Geof apathy. It does not prove the ab- 
ice of passion, but the power of self- 
It is the frozen surface of a vol- 
Mp, under which the fire burns more 
ely, because suppressed. With their 
ral passions unsubdued, they love and 
more strongly than the whites. 
WApove all other things, they are attached 
heir native soil. To that thev cling 
Wan all that tenacity, so peculiar to the 
jan character. ‘Their love of life 
xs into insignificance, when compared 
fh the overpowering influence of this 
ciple ; and with their ancient recollec- 
Ms and present feelings thronging upon 
r minds, almost with one voice they 
“Let us peaceably possess our coun- 
FY, Or give us death. How can we say to 
the bones of our fathers, rise and go with 
a foreign land ?’ 


Wt Let congress answer this strong and 
irr sistible appeal, as the nation would 

Hver it, by annulling the treaty, and 
patting the Creeksin the same situation 
he. held before it was made. No other 
GM#rse is compatible with fair dealing or 


#n their lands, let the government con- 
je its efforts to civilize and attach them 
he soil, and they will love and cherish 

white men as their benefactors. 
eir posterity will rise up and call us 
sed ; and a community of civilized 
briginals will exist in the bosom of this 


ntry, as the proudest evidence of the | 


beneficence of this government, of an un- 
stained national character, and of the 
power of civilization. 

“ Before we close this article, it is, per- 
haps, necessary to examine two topics, 
which are incidently connected with this 
subject. The treaty has been formally» 
ratified on our part ; and it may be object- 
ed, by those who are determined on its 


execution, that it cannot rescinded 


without the consent of those Creeks whe 
signed it, and that the sole tribunal te 
judge of its validity, isthe senate. Those 
who raised this latter objection, do not 
advert tothe fact, that the treaties with the 
Indians, though formally sanctioned by 
the senate, are rather internal regulations, 


} than treaties, properly so called, which 


are between powers entirely independent. 


_Itisthe right of the house, if it should 


deem it necessary, to extend its guardian 
shield for the protection of the Indians, 
within our limits from all hardship and 
injustice. The representatives of the 
people are as much interested in the 
preservation of our national character, 
as the representatives of the states: and 
if they should find, as they will in this 


case, that the treaty ought to be rescinded, 


they may refuse to carry it into effect. 
The cession of a large tract of public 
lands, and the stipulation to pay a sum of 
money, give a peculiar strength to the co- 
equal right of the house to examine the 


subject. 


“This objection, however, is put at rest, 
together with that founded upon the 


/ rights vested in the Creeks, who made 
_ the treaty, by the fraud at the bottom of. 
the transaction. If the instrument be 
tainted with fraud, it is void, and either 
; branch of congress may declare it to be so. 
| If there should be any difference of opin- 


jon on the subject between the two houses, 


it will then remain with the executive to 


say, whether, under existing circumstan- 


Bional honour. Instead of driving them | ces, he will carry the treaty into effect. 


“Such a power must necessarily exist, 
or the United States would be subject to 
imposition, the republic liable to disgrace, 
and the Indians would be defrauded and 
exterminated, without the right of inter- 
ference on the part of the government to 
prevent any of these catastrophies. Pre- 


' cedents for a similar exercise, may be 


| 
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found inthe short history of our govern- 
ment. 

“Under the administration of Mr. 
Monroe, a treaty of this sort, concluded 
with a portion of the Menominees, for 
the purchase of a large portion of their 


dand, was declared void by the president 


on this very ground. Nearly all the real 
acknowledged chiefs of the tribe were op- 

to the cession. Quarrels between 
those who signed, and those who opposed 
the treaty, immediately followed the sale ; 
and as in the case of M‘Intosh, one of those 
signing the treaty, was put to death by the 
other party. 

“ This treaty, however, was not carried 
into effect. The Indians were not de- 
clared in a state of hostility with the Uni- 
ted States, and tranquility was restored 
to the tribe, to the honour of our govern- 
ment, by annulling the agreement. 

“ We also feel compelled to make some 
remarks upon another topic, not necessa- 
rily connected with the controversy be- 
tween Georgia and the Creeks, although 
Governor Troup has endeavoured to join 
them together, or at least to create a be- 
lief of their necessary connexion. We al- 
lude to those parts of his messages, accu- 
sing the general government of an inten- 
tion to emancipate the slaves in the south- 
ern states, and to strip the inhabitants of 
their property without compensation. 

“It is unnecessary to refute this idle 
accusation. It could not have been se- 
riously made by any man in the exercise 
of his sober faculties, and we do not think 
so meanly of Governor Troup’s capacity, 


as to suppose, that he himself believed 


the administration to have adopted a po- 
licy on that subject, equally at variance 
with prudence and the constitution. He 
had no evidence upon. which he could 
ground a charge so grave and important 
if true. 

“ When, however, we reflect upon the 
extreme anxiety evinced by him to obtain 
these lands, and the unjustifiable means 
adopted for that purpose; is it unfair to 
conclude, that he appealed to the preju- 
dices of the inhabitants of the southern 
states, in order to induce them to make 
common cause with Georgia in any ques- 
tion, which might arise as to the validity 


of this treaty? He knew how sensitiv, 
they were to any interference with thy 
species of property by the national go. 
vernment, and that with excited fears ang 
inflamed passions they might be induced 
to assent to conclusions, which in’ their 
more deliberate moments, they woul 
condemn ; and we fear that this topic was 
introduced to gain supporters to this sys. 
tem of oppression against the red me, 
from all who might deem one code ¢ 
morals applicable to questions between the 
whites, and another to those between me, 
of different complexions. It is impossitiy 
that this appeal should produce such 
effect. On the subject of slavery, 
true our views are different from thos ¢ 
our southern brethern. We have deca. & 
ed the emancipation or freedom of th 
negro, as far as our state laws coil i 
reach. They have adhered to an opp i 
site system. They have no desire » 
force their system upon us. We do 1 i 
imagine that the national government j rd 
authorized to interfere with that subjectia [i 
the several states, except in case of «- I 
tual or impending rebellion. Other opi- 
ions are indeed imputed to the citizens dj 
this quarter, wherever it is necessary » 
rally the southern states under one poli: 
ical banner ; but the mass of the Penk i 
of the north, while they condemn slavery, Ii 
and ardently desire its extinction, sli 
feel the dfficulty under which those state, 
possessing that species of property, lr 
vour ; and know, that it would be neither 
prudent nor philanthropic, to apply : 
sudden remedy to an evil requiring yeas 
tocure. hey wish to participate, 1: 
ther in the moral responsibility, nor les 
lative care of this business. They preit 
that the evil should be left to the discr: 
tion of the state legislature. Still, as ci 
zens of one country, feeling the servis 
system to be a common weakness, th! 
are willing that the expense of its extint 
tion should be a common sacrifice; a 
while it continues to exist, it cannot | 
doubted, that whenever the subject shi 
be constitutionally before the nation 
legislature, their votes and voices will 

always consonant with the principles ‘ 
that declaration, which first gave bi" 
to the republic. 
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- «This difference of opinion, however, 
ought not, and, it is to be trusted, will not 
operate to the injury of the Creeks in a 
question of an entirely different nature. 
Strange, indeed, must be the intatuation, 
and invincible the prejudice, which could 
bind men together in a party, whose jre- 
text is to perpetuate and strengthen the 
system of slavery, and whose odject is the 
extermination of an Indian nation, under 
colour of a treaty procured by deception 
and fraud, sanctioned with premature 
haste, and which must be executed by 
force, in violation of the plighted faith of 
the national government.” 


BYRON’S WRITINGS. 


“The life and writings of Byron corres- 
ponded less with each other, than those of 
Rousseau ; and in the poetry of the former, | 
there are grosser incongruities, than in| 
the prose of the latter. Byron was con-— 
tinually calling upon men in the most | 
moving language, to inform them, that he | 
did not wish for their notice or concern; | 


he was pouring out unremitted wailings, | 
and avowing, at the same time, that he | 
had learnt with stern resolution, to suffer | 
in solitude and silence ; he was professing | 
his dislike and contempt of the world in| 
constant efforts to secure its admiration | 
and favour. 

“ That he truly suffered, from a gloomy | 
temperament, and from the natural ef- | 
fects of his vices, there can be no doubt. 
But this is vulgar misery, very different 
from that ‘ sublime sadness breathed from 
the mysteries of our mortal existence,’ 
with which his more enthusiastic ad- 
mirers thought him possessed. As he 
lived longer, his feelings became more 
callous, and he acquired more selfish 
recklessness. Every one now knows, 
that Lord Byron asa man, was a differ- 
ent personage from the Lord Byron of | 
his own poetry. The accounts of his life | 
and his conversations, the levity of his 
prose writings, and the last employment 
of his days, his Don Juan, have left few 
believersin his sublime and mysterious | 


melancholy. | 


“lt is melancholy to think of the de- 


basement and inconsistencies of such a | 


mind as Lord Byron’s,a mind with such 
capacities for moral and _ intellectual 
excellence. With how much deeper 
feeling, might he have adopted the words 
of the less gifted poet— 

“QO gracious God! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of Poesy ? 
Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 
Debased to each obscene and impious use. 

“ Before the date of the letter just quo- 
ted, he had composed his Cain ; and pre- 
viously even to that work, he had aban- 
doned himself, in his Don Juan,to a 
course of writing, which left nothing to be 
hoped. 

“ Ofthese works we shall say but little. 
‘Fhe world, as has been already remarked, 
had begun to grow weary of Byron’s 
monotonous wretchedness ; the dark cloud 
which enveloped him was dispersing, and 
no longer hid from view the form and lin 
eaments of a man like other men; the ro- 
mantic conceptions, which had been en- 
tertained concerning him, were assuming 
a tinge of the ridiculous ; his life had been 
such and his character had become so 


| deeply marked and disfigured that much 


of his former style of sentiment was too 
obviously incongruous with either; and 
his powers seem to have been weakened, 
both by the moral and physical effects of 
his vices. ‘heir influence tended also to 
prevent that confidence in the sympathy 
of others, which was necessary to the 
successful exertion of his genius. But he 
lived in the eyes of men, and their gaze 
was still to be fixed upon himself in some 
way or other. If he could not be the first 
of poets, he could be the most unprin- 
cipled and the most daring. It was in this 
state of mind that he produced his Don 
Juan and his Cain, and some of the other 
works of his later days. 

“His thorough admirers have praised 
even these.—But unless an age of deeper 
darkness and evil, than has yet been 
known, is about to settle upon the world, 
the prevailing sentiments concerning 


them will soon silence all dissentient 
voices. His Cain is a poem which has 
little in it, that is dramatic, except its 
external form. It is an attack upon the 
goodness of God, on the ground of the ex- 
istence of evil. ii represents him as the 
tyrant of the universe, delighting in the 
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BYRON'S WRITINGS. 


parasitical praises of his meaner crea- 
tures ; but whom all nobler spirits must 
regard with defiance. It is idle to say, by 
way of apology, that this attack upon the 
Divinity is broken up into paragraphs, 
with the names of Cain and Lucifer pre- 
fixed to them ; since what has been stated 
is the only sentiment of the work, unan- 
swered and uncontradicted, to the impres- 
sion of which every thing is made to con- 
wibute. It accords but too well with ear- 
ier expressions of the feelings of the au- 
thor. We might justify what has been 
said, by extracts from the poem; but it 
would be necessary to quote passages, 
which no light occasion would excuse one 
from obtruding upon notice. . 

“ We read the first two cantos of Don 
Juan shortly after their appearance. 
The mass of buffoonery and profligacy 
which followed, we had not seen till about 
to prepare the present article. It was the 
last product of Byron’s mind. ‘The great 
merit aimed at in the work is drollery. 
The author drolls upon every ,thing ; giv- 
ing, for instance, in the first canto, a funny 
account of some shipwrecked sailors dri- 
ven through hunger to devour one of their 
companions. Itis rambling and incohe- 
pent, with frequent disregard of grammar 


and prosody. It furnishes, however, a 


sort of commentary upon the character 
and life of its author; for he could not 
write long without writing about himself ; 
and in this work his disclosures seem to 
be more liberal, unguarded and prosaic, 
than in any other.—In reading it, we may 
be reminded of what Medwin reports 
him tohave said; ‘ Why don’t you drink, 
Medwin? Gin and water is the source 
of all my inspiration.” One might have 
conjectured, perhaps, that.a considerable 
part of it was written under such inspira- 
tion. 

“ This production, left unfinished, was 
the concluding labour of the literary life 
ofa man, who might, in his old age, have 
been honoured with passionate admira- 
tion, and have continued, after death, to 
pour forth a pure spiendour amid the 
eternal lights of poetry ; who might have 
delighted and ennobled his fellow men by 
glorious conceptions and beautiful imagi- 
nations; and who might have given all 
that electric energy to the expression ef 


high and generous sentiments, which wa 
wasted, for the most part, in adding fore} 
to the language of selfish melancholy, g 
misanthropy, or of violent and wicked pas 
sions. Asit is, we have now to estimate 
not what good, but what evil, may be th 
general result of his writings. There yim 
much of his poetry, it is true, which may 
be read without injury by a tolerabiy 
healthy mind ; and there are passages (fF 
great strength and beauty, free from the I 
expression of any wrong sentiment. Nef 
is there much, which can be seducing y 
any one in his exhibitions of vice and in. 
piety. Heuses no gay coloring. He ce 
lights i in painting moral disease and insax F¥ 
passions, rather than the loose and volup 
tuous banquet, which may precede then, 7 
Even in the writings of his later day Fy 
there is a truth and coarseness in his in- 
morality, which is any thing but attra. 
tive. But when such a writer as Bym B® 
expresses strongly, what he represents 
his own emotions and sentiments, there ar 
many who will adopt them, and apply hi 
language to themselves. He has hac fe: 
lowers, without doubt, who have affected 
depravity of which they were not guilty, 
and have bewailed their sufferings ant 
desolation, with a resolution to be miser- 
ble. His verses have done something 
give a poetic interest to a selfish abandon 
ment of duty; to encourage the -indu- 
gence of passions, which in the real inter 
course of life, are merely offensive ; and 
to throw a charm over that sickly melan- 
choly, to which the young are exposed, 
from too sensitive feelings, from indolenct FF 
and timidity, and from desires at once to [§ 
earthly and too romantic.—But this is uc 
an evil lasting in its nature. A writer like 
Byron becomes the founder of a new & 
school of artificial sentiment, which ha 
its day ; but which, in time, grows as ab- ff 
solete asthe Euphuism ot Lilly, or of the 
gallantry of Mademoiselle de Scuderi, or | 
the affected sensibility of Sterne. No- 
thing is permanent but nature and truth. 
The fashions of one age are the ridicule 
of the next. 

“Still there is a pestilential atmosphere 
about the ruins of such a mind. The 
great injury likely to result from his wri- 
tings, consists in the circumstance, that a 
man of powers.so extraordinary, shottd 
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have enlisted himself without shame in 


the cause of evil; that he should have 
presented himself before the world to 
avow his contempt of decency, his depra- 
vity, and his impiety ; and that doing this, 
he should have received no harsher re- 
pulse from its favour. He has given to 
the bad the whole countenance of his 
name. Strongly interesting his fellowmen 
through the displays of his genius, and, at 
the same time, rendering himself exposed 
to reprobation by his vices, he has confus- 
ed and weakened the moral sentiments of 
his admirers. The effect appears in some 
ef the highly coloured eulogies, which 
followed his death. They have served 
to mark and to aggravate the evil. But 
the stream of time is already washing 
away the foundations of that factitious 
admiration, of which he has been the ob- 
ject. In another age, with other fashions 
and prejudices, the character of Byron 
will be estimated as it ought to be. The 
men of another age, however, with differ- 
ent subjects of interest from what we 
have,can hardly be expected to sympa- 
thize strongly in the regret, which we 
may feel, while contemplating the abuse 
of such powers and such qualities, as he 
‘possessed.” 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 


DIALOGUE 


Between a Country Clergyman and a 
Quaker. 


Cer. Lam glad of the opportunity of | 


talking with you. It was what I wanted. 

Qua. And why didst thou not take it 
before? I never shunned thee. 

Iam your minister: it became 
you to come to me. 

Qua. I promise thee, thou art none of 
my minister; I’ll have none but of my 
own chusing. Besides, if thou mindest 
thy pride more than my salvation, and art 
too great to come to thy parishioners, 
small is my encouragement to come to 
thee: the apostles stood not thus upor 
their dignity. 

Cer. The apostles went to these who 
could not come to them, 


Qua. And to those that would not. 

CLER. A modest man would have 
doubted, and heard what I had to say. 

Qua. Friend, hast thou thyself no doubt 
about the straitness of the way that thot 
art in? 

Certainly, no. 

Qua. Then I am more modest than 
thou art. I often doubt, and go to God 
with my doubts. 

CLER. But you should go to him ina 
proper way. 

Qua. I seek him by prayer, and endea- 
vor to understand his will from the scrip- 
tures of truth. Knowest thou a more 
proper way? 

Crier. Do you understand the holy 
scriptures ? 

Qua. Itis thy fault, and the fault of thy: 
brethren, if I donot. The clergy have 
translated them. 

CER. But there are still many diffi- 
cult places inthem which the clergy un- 
derstand best. 

Qua. If the clergy understand them, 
then they are not difficult to laymen who 
know languages: and why do not the 
clergy explain them ? 

CER. That is their business. 

Qua. Then they ill understand their 
business, since they vary and quarrel so 
much about it. 

CLER. They only differ in controverted 
points. 

Qua. No more don’t thee and I. 

C. But I mean points controverted 
among us. 

Q. That is to say, all points. Even 
where you say you believe alike, you ex- 
plain differently ; which sheweth a mani- 
fest difference alsoin believing. And art 
not thou unreasonable to expect, nay, to 
demand union amongst the people, when 
the clergy themselves are the authors of 
disunion ? 

C. Therefore we renounce such cler- 
gymen. 

Q. And they renounce thee. And do 
not the Quakers act wisely to renounce 
you all as you all do one another? 

C. You speak harshly and untruly: 
There are numbers of ys whoadhere to- 
gether in our sentiments. 

Q. And there are numbers. whe adhere 
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together against you, and yet call them- 
selves of the same church with you. 
C. Tam sorry for it. 

Q. So oughtest thou to be for charging 
me with speaking untruly, when thou thy- 
self bearest testimony to the truth which 
I speak. 

C. But you go too far. 

Q. I do not, nay, I will go farther, and 
maintain, that the numbers thou boastest 
of in union with thee, were every man to 
explain his belief in his own way, would 
all vary from thee, and from one another 

C. 1 do not think so: however, their vary- 
ng in belief isno reason for not believing. 

Q. But it isa good reason why every 
man should have his own belief. 

( To be continued. ) - 


LIFE’S JOYS--A DREAM. 


An ancient Sfhanish Poem. 


© ' let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life with its glories glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay, 
Come stealing on. 


And while we eye the rolling tide, 

Down which our flowing minutes glide, 
so fast, 

‘Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream a joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 

No happier let us hope to find, 
To-morrow than to day, 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 

Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 


ons lives like ee must be, 
hat into one engulphing sea, 

Are doom/’d to fall— 
The sea of death whose waves roll on, 


O’er kingand a crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’let’s glide 
To that sad wave, 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Our birth is but a starting place, 

Life is the running of the race, 
And death the gaol, 

There all those glittering toys are bought, 

That path alone, of all unsought, 

Is found of all. 


Say then how poor and little worth 
Are all these glittering toys of earth, 
That lure us here? 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
Ye disappear ! 


Long ere the damp of death can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Has pass’d away, 
Youth smiled and all was heavenly fair, 
Age came and laid his finger there, 
And where are they ? 
Where isthe strength that spurned decay 
The step that rolled so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and wo 
When age comes on. 
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